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The New State: Group Organization the Solution of Popular Government. By 

M. P. Follett. New York and London, Longmans, Green and Company, 

1918.— Pp. vii, 373. 

The aim of this book is not to construct a new state, but only to make some 
general suggestions concerning it. The discussion is divided into three main 
parts: the first inquires concerning the fundamental principles upon which 
the new state is to be based, the second seeks to discover the extent to which 
these principles are expressed in present political forms, and the third con- 
siders how these principles may most advantageously be expressed. The 
inquiries of the first part of the book are of most interest to the readers of this 
Review, and so the present notice will be limited to this consideration of first 
principles. 

The author's basic thesis is that the group process is the source from which 
the new state must spring. This process "contains the secret of collective 
life, it is the key to democracy ... it is our chief hope for the political, the 
social, the international life of the future" (p. 23). This process is, therefore, 
of ultimate significance in the author's mind, and the description and appli- 
cation of it may be said to be her chief aim. Precisely what it means may be 
gathered from the following considerations. Both the abstract 'individual' 
and the over-individual 'society' are illusions; they have no real existence. 
"There is only tlie group and the group unit . . . the social individual" 
(p. 21). The group process is the process by which the group is created out 
of the group unit. The group is neither crowd, nor mob, nor herd (Chapter 
XII); it rather consists of individuals "associating under the law of inter- 
penetration as opposed to the law of the crowd . . . suggestion and imitation" 
(p. 23). Therefore the group process "is an acting and reacting, a single and 
identical process which brings out differences and integrates them into a unity. 
The complex reciprocal action, the intricate interweavings of the members of 
the group, is the social process" (p. 33); it is "the harmonizing of differences 
through interpenetration " (p. 35). It is the process through which the group 
idea is created, since through it the clash of ideas results in the production of 
the common, the universal, point of view (chapters II, III). It is the process, 
also, which gives birth to collective feeling: sympathy, true sympathy, is not 
altruism, nor benevolence, nor pity; it is a group product and, like the uni- 
versal idea, an expression of an integrated whole (chapter IV). The group 
process, finally, is the process through which a collective will is created; by 
means of it, and by means of it alone, there exists "the will to will the common 
will" (Chapter V). 

In short, this group process is the dynamic of social evolution. This it is 
which gives rise to genuine individuality. For individuality "consists neither 
of the separateness of one man from the other nor of the differences of one 
man from the other"; it consists, rather, in "the capacity for union" and "is 
a matter of each finding his own activity in the whole" (pp. 62, 63, 67). And 
all of this amounts simply to saying in other terms that the group process is 
the creator of genuine society. For society is precisely the whole in which 
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the individual finds his place when he discovers his individuality; the self and 
others are only two sides or aspects of the same reality; the relation between 
the individual and society, thus, is dynamic and not static, spiritual and not 
spatial (pp. 65 ff.). Society is neither a collection of units nor an organism; 
it is precisely that whole which lives in each of its members and of which each 
of its members is potentially the whole (chapter X). Progress, likewise, comes 
through the group process (chapter XIII). "Progress is not determined by 
economic conditions, by physical conditions, nor by biological factors only, 
but more especially by our capacity for genuine cooperation" (p. 93). Indi- 
viduality, society, social progress — all are expressions of the group process, 
they get their content from it; it is the mainspring of the present, the hope of 
the future. It points the direction of the World State: "The world will be 
re-generated by the people who . . . heroically seek, by whatever hardship, 
by whatever toil, the methods by which people can agree" (p. 359). It is the 
divine within the human: "Man and God are correlates of that mighty move- 
ment which is Humanity self-creating. . . . We, by sharing in the life-process 
which binds all together in an active, working unity are all the time sharing 
in the making of the Universe. . . . This is the True Democracy" (pp. 103- 
104). 

There is much in this discussion which is interesting and suggestive. If I 
am not mistaken, the author has touched upon a vital point in the group process. 
Certainly it is true that, unless people can agree, not by renouncing differences 
but despite differences and through them, unless it is possible for individuals 
to make themselves part of an integrated whole of which each can feel himself 
to be in some sense a real part, then the future of our social evolution would 
seem to hold little hope for progress. This book does well to call our attention 
to this basic fact. It does well, also, to suggest that agreement through dif- 
ferences is perhaps after all the fundamental characteristic of conscious life. 
This is not proved by the present discussion; the author can hardly be said to 
have dug to the roots of the problem. But the thesis is one which, to the mind 
of the reviewer, is in line with the current tendency of philosophical thought. 

The book is interestingly written, and some of the analyses are penetrating. 
The author's suggestions concerning the methods for the conscious application 
of the group process to political and social problems are quite suggestive; to 
what extent they are practical is a question which cannot here be discussed. 
On the whole, the book interests the reader from the beginning, stimulates 
thought always, and not infrequently compels agreement. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 
University of Texas. 

The Interference of Will-Impulses. By Abraham A. Roback. Princeton, 

N. J., Psychological Monographs, Whole No. ill, 1918. — pp. viii, 158. 

Psychologists have found it no easy task to bring the higher and more subtle 

mental processes under experimental investigation, and, while there has been 

an increasing interest of late years in such inquiry, the work so far done must 



